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Inflation affects funds, 
education expenses 


Inflation. Nothing is safe from it 
anymore, not even education. 
Escalating education costs can crush 
the dream for some “would-be” col¬ 
lege students. 

Help is available to some degree 
through financial aid, said Financial 
Aid Director Robert C. Cullins Jr. 
Basically, students can apply for five 
types of financial aid. 

Pell Grants are “an entitlement 
that a qualified person receives that 
they do not have to pay back,” 
Cullins said. These grants make up 
the majority of all student financial 
aid. 

A student who qualifies for a Pell 
Grant may also be eligible for either 
the Supplemental Education Oppor¬ 
tunity Grant or the Texas Public 
Education Grant. These are award¬ 
ed in the sums of about $200 to the 
neediest students. 

“This is an amount of money that 
the Coordinating Board in Austin 
allots TJC for students who qualify 
for other grants/'Cullins said. 

College Work-Study is another 
source of financial aid. “We have 
approximately 62 work positions on 


campus. Other than that, a student’s 
, only option is a guarenteed student 
loan or a parent loan,” Cullins said. 

A parent loan is one in which the 
borrower benefits from lower in¬ 
terest terms. 

Scholarships are considered finan¬ 
cial aid, but are not usually based on 
need. The Dean’s Scholarship and 
the Presidential Scholarship, which 
have already been awarded for this 
year, are based on academic 
excellance. 

Those who apply for first year 
scholarships and don't receive 
anything need not lose hope because, 
Cullins explained, “90 percent of the 
scholarships that we award each year 
are for students entering their 
sophomore years.” 

In addition, TJC funds two 
scholarships of fixed amounts to 
students who plan to attend the 
University of Texas at Tyler when 
they graduate from TJC. These are 
determined by academic status also. 

To apply for financial aid , a stu¬ 
dent should go to the financial aid of¬ 
fice in Jenkins Hall and fill out the 
Federal Financial Aid Application. 
This can be done anytime during the 


Early registration 
to begin Monday 


The time has come again for 
students to plan ahead-beginning 
with early registration. 

Time permits will be issued 
starting Monday and early 
registration begins Nov. 30. 
Students obtain permits in the 
registrar’s office. 

Early registration is open to 
every student currently enrolled 
with a few exceptions. 

Students who are on financial 
aid probation will have to wait to 
register during regular registra¬ 
tion, said Robert C. Cullins, 
director of student financial aid 
and scholarships. 

“Students in developmental 
programs can register early but 
some modifications (of their 
schedules) may have to be 
made,” said Admissions Dean 
Kenneth Lewis. 

Students who have been on 
probation for two consecutive 
semesters as of last spring or who 
are suspended (on probation for 
three consecutive semesters) are 
not eligible for early registration. 

If students who have had their 
registration blocked by probation 
or suspension have attended sum¬ 
mer school and taken courses 
which would improve their 
academic standing, Lewis said. 


they should consult with a 
counselor to have their record 
reviewed. If the student is eligi¬ 
ble, the counselor will remove the 
hold and the student can register 
early. 

Students on probation for the 
first time after last spring 
semester can register early 
without any special action. 

Financial aid recipients can 
register early if they are “not on 
probation and their financial aid 
file is complete. We’ll issue a 
voucher in the amount of aid to 
complete their registration/' said 
Cullins. 

The important thing is to have 
the required information in the 
student’s financial aid file. If the 
file is incomplete or incorrect, it 
can delay the process of receiv¬ 
ing financial aid as well as 
registration. 

Students who are receiving 
scholarships can register early, 
but “they’ve got to tell the peo¬ 
ple at the pay station the type of 
scholarship they have,” said 
Cullins. “They’ll have a list at the 
pay table or the student may have 
a check there waiting for him,” 
he said. 


school year and it costs nothing to 
apply, said Cullins. 

• Scholarships follow a different 
process. The Financial Aid office 
will not accept any scholarship ap¬ 
plications until January, 1988. The 
deadline for all scholarship applica¬ 
tions is March 1, 1988. Evaluations 
then begin and recipients are an¬ 
nounced in May and June. 

Cullins said that recently, scholar¬ 
ships were re-evaluated to make sure 
that all spring recipients are enroll¬ 
ed and in accordance with the 
guidelines. If any recipients were not 
enrolled or in accordance, spring ap¬ 
plicants who were not awarded 
would move up and get a 
scholarship. 

Congress’ goal is to reduce, on 
a gradual basis, the amount of finan¬ 
cial assistance available. The trend 
is to reduce grants and move more 
toward loan situations,’’Cullins said. 

Guidelines within the programs 
change and these programs have 
changed four times in the last year 
or so, he said. 

Though Congressis stiffening re¬ 
quirements for financial aid, apply¬ 
ing is still the only chance for results. 
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TAKE TIME TO REMEMBER— Today is Veteran’s Day, a time to 
remember all those who have risked their lives for our country. 

Veteran s Day is set aside to honor the men and women who fought 
so their descendants could be free. The flag and what it stands keep 
those memories and dreams alive. Ceremonies honoring veterans are 
being held all over the nation today. 


Polls show young voters 
fail to exercise ballot rights 


By BARBIE LANIER 
assistant ad manager 

Of the 7.34 million registered 
voters in Texas, approximately 30 
percent went to the polls last week 
to cast their ballots, according to the 
Dallas Morning News. This turnout 
is 20 percent higher than past con¬ 
stitutional elections. Most disappoin¬ 
ting is that the highest percentage of 
non-voting eligible voters are the 
younger voters, ages 18 to 24. 

Why is this? Some government 
students believe it is because the 
younger generation does not know 
and care enough about government 
issues. 

“I am a registered voter, but 
didn’t vote because I didn’t know 
there was an election,” said Shelley 
Wallace sophomore fashion mer¬ 
chandising major. 

Not knowing voting procedures— 
how to vote—could be a reason 
younger voters do not go to the polls. 
Going to the polls can be discourag¬ 
ing if a person does not know the 
issues on the ballot. 

“I am a registered voter in Arkan¬ 
sas, but not in Texas. I plan to 
register here,” history major 
Christine Desmuke said. “If I would 
have been able to vote, I would have 
voted for an appointed board of 
education because the elective board 


now is not doing its job that well.” 

Another belief is that young voters 
do not fully understand what it is 
they are voting for. Few of those in¬ 
terviewed for this story could answer 
the question, “Where do you stand 
on proposed amendment No. X ?” 

“I am registered, but didn’t vote 
because I didn’t get around to it 
Tuesday and I didn’t know much 
about the issues,” Freshman Lisa 
Green said. 

On the ballot were proposals to 
permit pari-mutuel betting, to con¬ 
tinue an appointed State Board of 
Education and 25 constitutional 
amendments to authorize $1.9 billion 
in bonds to help finance jails, 
prisons, water projects, airports, 
parks, libraries,.convention centers 
and a multi-billion dollar federal 
atom splitter. 

A lot more people seemed to know 
about the two referendums than 
about the amendments. 

Referendum Proposition No. 1 
stated that the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion shall be composed of members 
who are appointed from districts in¬ 
stead of elected, with equal represen¬ 
tation from throughout the state of 
Texas. It was defeated. 

“I voted for an elected board 
because I feel we should have, a 
choice on who we want for the 


board,” sophomore business major 
Gloria Jimerson said. 

Referendum Proposition No. 2 
provides for legalization of pari¬ 
mutuel wagering under the Texas 
Racing Act on a county-by-county 
local option basis. It passed. 

This referendum created the most 
controversy. 

“I voted against betting because it 
will bring more crime to the state of 
Texas. People will be in debt more 
and gambling will cause more peo¬ 
ple to be in more debt,” Marta Hus¬ 
sion, freshman social work major, 
said. 

Others disagree that pari-mutuel 
wagering will increase the crime 
rate. Instead they believe it will 
create more jobs and lessen 
•unemployment as well as take a tax 
burden off the taxpayers. 

“If I would have voted, I would 
have voted for betting because 
there’s a lot of money to be gained 
from it. Breeding farms could ex¬ 
pand and a source of money could 
be there,” freshman nursing major 
Joan Juarez said. 

“Race tracks would mean con¬ 
struction jobs and that would mean 
jobs for people when the tracks were 
Finshished. The only downfall would 
be people not controlling 
themselves,” she said. 
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Work, leisure 
hard to balance 

There is no easy solution. It’s a problem college students 
everywhere face. How does one handle all of his respon¬ 
sibilities and still manage to have leisure time? 

College life often involves schedules that are too time- 
consuming to allow for free time or sleep. But sacrificing 
leisure time altogether is not good for mental or physical 
efficiency. 

College frequently falls short of the students’ images of 
it as an institution of excellent opportunities for both career 
preparation and recreational activities. Students may or may 
not bring the disappointment on themselves depending on 
course load, extracurricular involvement and other 
responsibilities. 

Regardless of the reasons, students must not let themselves 
lose touch with the art of socializing. More importantly, a 
busy college student cannot afford to lose sleep. Rest is a 
vital part of everyone’s schedule, or if it is not, it should be. 

Instructors sometimes forget that their classes are filled 
with students who take a full load, work part-time or full¬ 
time, and who are obligated to certain organizations. 
Assignments are often extensive, leaving even the best 
students with too little time to complete their studies. If and 
when studying is completed, barely enough time remains for 
sleep. A night on the town is out of the question. 

A wise saying states,“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. ” This is especially true for the college population. 

Using one’s time wisely can help this situation tremendous¬ 
ly. Organization is the key. 

Maybe the best way to enjoy both academic and social 
achievement, without sacrificing rest, is to follow a work¬ 
ing schedule or to establish a routine of daily activities. 

Grades should take top priority, but they can be the major 
area of concentration without becoming the only area of con¬ 
centration. Students and teachers alike need to consider the 
fact that a student’s well-balanced life does not mix business 
with pleasure, but allows specific times for each. 

With the help of understanding instructors, organization 
and quality study time, students can begin to enjoy college 
and win the war against exhaustion. 
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7 see him ,' stalker says 


By HEATH CARIKER 
staff writer 

It is cold. When I breathe my breath crystalizes as 
it leaves my mouth. The sun’s been up for about an hour 
now. I wish he would hurry. 

I know he’ll come; I’ve sat here before and watched 
him. I’ve seen how he struts and shows off when he’s 
in a crowd. But he is such a wonder to behold. 

I know that he has probably seen me too—seen me 
and thought what a fool we are in our funny clothes and 
hat. Or he may not have even seen me at all, just ig¬ 
nored me. He probably considered me to be nothing of 
consequence. 

Oh, he’s so proud and haughty, this one. He honest¬ 
ly thinks of himself as some sort of leader. He hasn’t 
even gotten a high school education, but he’s so brilliant. 

If he’s coming, he should be here any minute. What 
will I do when he arrives? Will I stay hidden and watch 
him for awhile? Or will I just get it over with? I don’t 
even know why I sit here. Is he really that important 
to me? What is it—love or lust? Should I be ashamed 


for what I am about to do?- 

Finally he arrives. I’ve been here so long. I’ve thought 
of all the different ways that I would handle this. There’s 
no doubt that I can’t turn back now. My heart seems 
to be out of control. Maybe I'll have a heart attack and 
then I won’t have to worry about this. 

Oh my God! I’ve been spotted! I have to act quickly,, 
no time for mistakes. I have to kill him and I have to 
do it now. The gun screams and spits fire into the cold 
morn. 

It’s done. I’ve taken life. I pulled the trigger-he danc¬ 
ed the dance. He died; I lived. I just look at him think¬ 
ing about what I've done. Oh, I know that some will 
chasten me for what I’ve done; others will say they 
understand. There was a time when this was a necessary 
thing. 

The others are coming now. I can hear their cries. 
'“Did you get him?” 

“He damn sure did! That shot brought down the big¬ 
gest white-tail buck in Texas.” 

As I rode back to camp with my hunting party, I 
thought to myself that this would be a fantastic story. 


Author previews novel 


By CATHERINE STARKEY 
staff writer 


It is unfortunate that only a smattering of people were 
present when former Marshall resident Allen Glick read 
from his latest novel, “Chu Lai Jacket,” which is still 
in the works. 

His appearance was third in a series at Tyler Museum 
of Art. 

His experience as a Marine living and working with 


the Vietnamese for almost two years provided an insight 
into those people as human beings, not just as the enemy. 

This is what made the excerpt so different. 

The reading was not all blood and gore. Rather, it 
provided a different slant on the puzzling conflict in 
Vietnam—two diverse people coming to grips with their 
own emotions. 

The story was not without suspense. The excerpt sug¬ 
gests that Glick has a winner in the making. 


Letters to Editor 


Hawkins vows anti-Titter support 


Dear Editor, 

The administration of Tyler Junior College has long 
been concerned with the growing litter problem on cam¬ 
pus, a problem highlighted in an Oct. 21 Tyler Junior 
College News editorial. 

In response, the College plans to provide more recep¬ 
tacles on campus to help alleviate the problem. The 
places on campus identified as high-litter areas will be 
targeted for these receptacles. 

As I am sure you are aware, however, the litter pro¬ 
blem will not be solved just by adding a few more trash 


cans. The solution involves cooperation, as you men¬ 
tioned, between all of us who take advantage of what 
this wonderful institution has to offer. 

I pledge the support of the College administration in 
helping make the College litter-free. Thanks for your 
help in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
Raymond M. Hawkins 
President 


Teacher feels students know of AIDS 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment the sponsors and staff of 
the paper on the excellent manner they have approach¬ 
ed and discussed the AIDS topic. 

The paper has published factual and up-to-date 
knowledge, especially from the authority of Dr. Koop, 
the U.S. Surgeon General. 

Many people have stated that the students at Tyler 
Junior College are not aware of the AIDS virus and 
disease. At a recent TJC seminar, students reported that 
of 1,600 plus people surveyed in the community, 52 per¬ 
cent did not know what the term AIDS represented. Yet, 
one seminar participant did not know either. This latter 
statement is a terrible misrepresentation of our endeavor 
to make the students aware of the AIDS problem. 

The following are a few examples of how we are at¬ 
tempting to make students more aware of this threat to 
our society: 

1. Speech department-individual speeches; 

2. Criminal justice-individual speeches and the 
film, “AIDS-Dr. Koop;” 

3. Psychology-individual speeches, lectures and 

film; 

4. Sociology, individual speeches and film; 


5. Surveys taken by students; 

6. Seminar attended by students during AIDS 
AWARENESS MONTH; 

7. The school nurse giving speeches about AIDS; 

8. NEA giving pamplets on FACTS ABOUT 

AIDS; 

9. Newspapers; 

10. Current events discussed in class about the 
AIDS epidemic; 

WE ARE DOING OUR PART 

If a student at TJC is not aware about the AIDS pro¬ 
blems, that student has only himself/herself to blame. 

The information that the paper has printed is not full 
of myths, fear tatics, judgmental attitudes and lies. You 
have stressed the fact that if persons suffer from this 
disease they are still part of the human family and we 
must not sit in judgment. 

Thank you for your excellent coverage on such a 
delicate problem. You are making us aware. 

Sincerely, 
Rebecca Foster 
Sociology Instructor 
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Campus Briefs 


Van Cleef to talk tomorrow 

Kreelene Van Cleef will discuss the “Type 
E Woman” in two sessions tomorrow. Her 
talks, at 12:40 p.m. in Jean Browne Theater 
and again at 6 p.m. in the Student Center 
Lounge, are free to the public. 

Van Cleef is executive director of the Tyler 
Mental Health Association. She is licensed 
professional counselor. 

The type E woman tries to excel in multi¬ 
ple roles and be everything to everybody. Van 
Cleef will define the conflicts underlying type 
E behavior, said Support Services Coor¬ 
dinator Vickie Geisel. 

Vets sponsor contest 

Veterans for Peace are sponsoring an “In¬ 
terview a Vet” contest, open to any persons 
ages 15 to 23. Entry deadline is Jan. 15, 1988. 
For more information or to obtain an entry 
form, send for THE INTERVIEW A VET 
CONTEST BOOKLET CCCO 2208 South 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19146. 

Dorms prohibit pets 

Though many become deeply attached to a 
household pet, unless a pet is a plant or a rock, 
it is not allowed in campus dorms. 

“No pets whatsoever,” said Residential 
Life Director John E. Smith. Pets are pro¬ 
hibited in dorms for sanitary reasons. 

Smith recalled only one exception in the 
past—a blind person was allowed to keep a 
seeing-eye dog in their dorm. For the rest. 
Butch and Cuddles will have to bed down at 
home. 

Aging class begins Monday 

The Studies in Aging Center will offer a 
course. Social Environment and Aging, 
beginning Monday. The course may be ap¬ 
plied toward the basic certificate in 
gerontology. 


Persons who complete 60 credit hours 
course work can earn a certificate from the 

Texas Gerontological Consortium for Conti¬ 
nuing Education. 

The class will meet Mondays and 
Thursdays from 4 to 6:30 p.m. through Dec. 
14. Tuition is $20. 

“The skills obtained from the program in¬ 
crease students’ awareness of the needs of the 
elderly and provide evidence of this 
knowledge to employers. The areas stressed 
in the curriculum include physical, mental 
health and social environmental aspects of ag¬ 
ing,” said Behavioral Sciences Coordinator 
Linda Watkins. 

Call 597-1536 for more information. 

Holiday break nears 

Holidays are near. Classes will be dismiss¬ 
ed at 5 p.m. Nov. 25 to begin Thanksgiving 
holidays. Classes will resume on Monday, 
Nov. 30, according to the TJC Catalog. 

After Thanksgiving only two weeks of class 
remain before final exams. 

Evening classes final exams begin Thurs¬ 
day, Dec. 10 and run through Wednesday, 
Dec. 16. 

Final exams for regular day classes will 
begin on Monday, Dec. 14 and run through 
Thursday, Dec. 17. 

Last day of the fall semester is Friday, Dec 
18. 

Republicans to meet 

The College Republicans, a political 
organization which is part of the national 
Republican Party, plans a membership drive 
and free barbecue Sunday. 

Interested students can sign up in the Stu¬ 
dent Activities Office. 

The group is seeking new members because 
it has been relatively inactive lately. Member¬ 
ship costs $5. 


“We help with rallies, mailings-anything 
to help out with the campaign that we can,” 
said group spokesman Dan Gillespie. 

The group normally meets every three 
weeks, but will “probably step it up for the 
coming primaries,” said Gillespie. 

For more information, contact the Student 
Activities Office at 531-2259, the Student 
Senate Office at 531-2260 or Gillespie at 
566-2016. 

Senate makes dance plans 

The Student Senate last week discussed an 
upcoming dance, Homecoming and a possi¬ 
ble FFA chili cook-off later this year. 

Senate President Dan Gillespie informed 
the Senate about a luau-style dance Nov. 18 
in the HPE Center. The dance will begin 
around 5:30 p.m. and food and drinks will 

be on hand. Admission costs $1 at the door 
for all persons attending. 

Gillespie also thanked the Senate organiza¬ 
tions for their help in making Homecoming 
a success. 

The Senate discussed a possible chili cook¬ 
off the Future Farmers of America may spon¬ 
sor but did not announce a time or place for 
the contest. 

Residential Life Director John Smith said 
“any group or individual interested in obtain¬ 
ing materials on the Great American 
Smokeout” should see him. 

Smith also told the Senate that construction 
is nearly finished on the Magnolia Street park¬ 
ing lot. 

Camera Show to open 

The Austin Camera Show, Nov. 28 and 29 
at the Sheraton Crest Hotel and Towers at 
Congress and First streets, is open to students. 

The Show will provide an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for students to learn more about the dif¬ 
ferent types of cameras. 
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They may be able to pick up a bargain on 
new or used equipment and accessories. 
Cameras will be available to buy, sell or 
trade, said Donald Puckett. 

. On Sunday students will get a $1 discount 
off the admission price. College students must 
have I.D. cards and high school students must 
present the name of their school and address 
with their instructor’s full name on a card to 
turn in. 

“We will have cameras, lenses, projectors, 
darkroom equipment, video, movie and other 
related equipment,” Puckett said. 

A Dallas Camera Show is planned June 
18-19, 1988, at the Ramada Inn, 1055 Regal 
Row and Hwy. 183, Dallas, 75247. 

Those who have questions may call Puckett 
at (214)-824-1581 or write him at 1106 
Graham Avenue, Suite 206, Dallas 75233. 

Exchange seeks reps 

American/Scandinavian Student Exchange, 
a U.S. non-profit organization which spon¬ 
sors high school exchange programs, operates 
under the Swedish and Finnish ministries of 
education. ASSE is officially designated as an 
exchange/visitor by the United States Infor¬ 
mation Agency. 

Area reps are needed to recruit American 
high school students who wish to become ex¬ 
change students. Reps also interview poten¬ 
tial host families, oversee European students 
during their stay in the United States and to 
represent ASSE’s exchange program in their 
community. 

Area reps volunteer their time and energy, 
but they earn a stipend for their expenses. 
They in turn meet outstanding American and 
European youth and establish lasting friend¬ 
ships in their community and Europe. 

For further information, call Ingalill Toles 
collect at (817) 599-0686 or write Toles at 415 
Azle Hwy., Weatherford, Tx. 76086. 


■ 



Most favor Christmas 


Holidays are a special time with 
each occasion presenting its own 
meaning for individuals. Some peo¬ 
ple like Christmas while others like 
Easter best. 

Christmas tops most everyone’s 
favorite list. That is true for Dana 
Zambon, Shelly Hulsey, Sunney 
Seaton, Erica Watson, Brian Boat¬ 
man, Cathy Kimlicko and Jill 
Meyer. 

Freshman Zambon says that she 
really loves Christmas. “During 
Christmas, the spirit fills everyone 
and the meaning of Christmas and its 
origin is remembered.” 

Freshman Hulsey also likes 
Christmas because she likes the 
presents, the eating and the 
decorating of trees. “I especially like 
the getting out of school part,” she 
says. 

Another freshman, Seaton, likes 


the way people forget their harsh 
feelings about each other during the 
Chrsti'mas season. 

Freshman Seaton says that 
Christmas, for her, is a time of giv¬ 
ing as well as getting a month out of 
school. 

For sophomores Boatman and 
Kimlicko and Meyer, Christmas is 
a time for eating, celebrating and be¬ 
ing with family. 

But for freshmen like Tim Crut¬ 
cher and Leigh Ann Lewis, Easter 
is the favorite holiday. 

“I like Christmas when it’s close 
to Christmas,” Crutcher says. “And 
I like Easter when its close to Easter. 
Along about July they both have the 
same amount of favoritism.” 

Lewis loves Easter because 
“Easter is like the beginning of 
spring and everything is new and 
fresh.” 
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Crawford, McCoy acquire doctorates 


CRAWFORD OBTAINS DOCTORATE -Speech 
and Theater Coordinator David Crawford completed 


photo by shelly hulsey 
his doctorate in speech and theater arts at the 
Texas Technological University in May. 


The pinnacle of education, the 
doctorate, is a lofty attainment. Two 
TJC instructors, David Crawford 
and Molly McCoy, reached this 
plateau last spring. 

Speech and Theater Coordinator 
Crawford, just received his doctorate 
in speech and theater. He completed 
his studies in May at Texas 
'Technological University. 

His study included advanced 
courses, much “frustration, tension, 
humility and perseverance,” 
Crawford said. It took him five years 
to complete his studies in fine arts 
with specifications in theater, direc¬ 
ting, acting and theater management. 

Receiving his doctorate has 
“opened horizons in understanding 
of theater,” and given a “flexibili¬ 
ty for the future.” Crawford said. 

“I had a set of goals that I thought 
were long term, but I’ve reached 
them in 10 to 11 years of 
teaching,’’Crawford said. “I want to 
get my sanity back,” he joked. He 
would also like to do more writing, 
especially screen writing, he said. 

Professionally, he would like to 
strengthen the theater program and 
up the quality of its presentations. He 
isn’t in any hurry to move away just 
because a lucrative offer is made, 
either. “I’m not restless, I grew up 
in this town and I like it,” he said. 

Music Instructor McCoy worked 
.on her doctorate four years, from 
June 1983 until May 1987. 

She always has been interested in 
music, since she “was a tot.” She 
began piano lessons in the eighth 
grade and voice lessons during her 
sophomore year. A high school pro¬ 
duction of “The Music Man” spur¬ 
red her desire to perform. “I look¬ 


ed up there and I said, ‘I can do 
that,’ ” McCoy said. 

She received her bachelors degree 
at the University of South Dakota. 
The college was small and she had 
plenty of opportunities to perform. 
She was “bitten by the performing 
bug,” said McCoy. 

At North Texas State University 
she received her masters. She went 
there to study with a specific teacher 
but found that they didn’t relate well. 
Because the school was much larger 
than USD, she didn’t have the op¬ 
portunity to perform as much. 

“I didn’t get a job right away,” she 
said. “By coincidence, TJC had a 
position teaching voice,” which she 
took in 1978. 

The opportunity arose for her to 
go to Warsaw with her husband who 
was finishing his doctorate work 
there. 


“I want to get my 
sanity back,” he 
joked. 


She completed her doctorate work 
at the University of Texas at Austin. 
While studying at UT Austin she 
also commuted to Austin from 

Tyler. “If I had known (how hard 
it would be), I don’t know if I would 
have done it.” 

She spent two years working on 
her treatise, “an organized 
nightmare,” she recalls. She 
describes those years as “four fair¬ 
ly excrutiating years - a real grow¬ 
ing experience.” Professionally she 
feels she has moved light years. 


Peters ends 25 years 
as Tyler weatherman 


By KRISTI BREWER 
staff writer 

Dr. Bob-Peters has just completed 
25 years as weatherman for KTBB 
radio station and the Tyler 
newspapers. 

When he first began doing the 
weather, the government instructor 
found he liked it as much as he^Iikes 
teaching. 

In graduate school, Peters studied, 
in a concentrated fashion, material 
about the weather to give him 
knowledge about reporting it. His 
blindness is no more a handicap in 
making weather observations than he 
lets it be in other areas of interest. 

After he studied it, he decided to 
start weather reporting. 

Peters, who has begun his 22nd 
year as government and history in¬ 
structor here, decided to become a 
government teacher as he began 
graduate work, he said. When he 
first started doing graduate work, he 
did not intend teaching to be his per¬ 
manent job. 


He received his B. A. degree from 
Texas Christian University, his 
M.A. degree from Stephen F. 
Austin State University, and his 
Ph.D. degree from University of 
Texas at Austin. 

There’s an old saying about 
predicting weather in Texas, but 
Peters uses technology to tell what 
the weather is going to do. 

He gets vast quantities of data and 
statistical probabilities from different 
weather stations around the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area. He reviews them 
and decides whether the predictions 
are correct. Nine times out of ten, 
he said, he agrees with their 
predictions. 

Peters will be able to retire in eighi 
and a half years. 

“I really haven’t decided what I 
am going to do after retirement,” he 
said. “Maybe write, but I have two 
or three other things in mind, too.” 



RAIN OR SHINE— Dr. Bob Peters can be relied on 
to report the weather and the government. Peters 
is teaching his 22nd year of government and history, 
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as well as his 25th year as KTBB as the 
weatherman. 
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VOICE REHERSAL- Voice Instructor Molly McCoy 
rehearses with student Cedric Durham. McCoy has 
just earned her doctorate from the University of 


Texas at Austin. While she studied at UT, she com¬ 
muted from Tyler to Austin. She feels she has mov¬ 
ed light years in her career. 


Coursey triumphs over illness, 
proves courageous contender 


By LINDA ABEL 
staff writer 

The sun is shining brightly, you’re 
enjoying life, friends, and family, 
planning summer vacation, dream¬ 
ing about your future when sudden¬ 
ly you’re belted by a quick, unex¬ 
pected blow of disaster. 

Biology Instructor Josephine 
Coursey knows exactly that feeling. 
Coursey went for an eye examina¬ 
tion and within hours was undergo¬ 
ing surgery for a brain tumor. 

Time was crucial to prevent blind¬ 
ness from the pressure the tumor 
created. Doctors could not determine 
the complexity of the tumor without 
Computer Axial Tomography (CAT 
scan), which was yet to be invented. 

“Knowing the^seriousness of the 
surgery, I fold my surgeon, T don’t 
want to be a vegetable.. .I’d rather be 
dead,’ ’’ Coursey recalls. 

The microscopic surgery took 11 
hours with teams of surgeons 
rotating in shifts. The tumor had 
grown so that facial nerves were 
stretched over the tumor. 

The surgeons tried desperately to 
save Coursey’s facial movement. 
The tumor was benign, but the 


surgery left Coursey paralyzed from 
the right shoulder up and deaf in her 
right ear. 

Eighteen months later, the facial 
movement had repaired itself 50 per¬ 
cent, but she still could not speak. 

“I could still think, move my 
hands and feet, but I could not talk. 
My vocal chord on the right side was 
still paralyzed and all I could do was 
whisper,’’ Coursey said. 

Many people would have given 
up, but Coursey kept on slugging. 
Six years later, in the fall of 1982, 
she had additional surgery to rebuild 
her vocal chord. Teflon was used 
successfully to restore her voice, and 
in January, 1983, aided by a 
microphone, she started teaching 
part-time at TJC. 

A country girl from Arygle, 
Coursey received B.S. and M.A. 
degrees in biology from North Texas 
State University. While working on 
her Ph.D. at the University of 
Arizona, she experienced burnout. 

“One day while walking through 
the student union I saw a sign that 
said ‘Go to Europe for $129’—and 


without hesitation, I walked over and 
said ‘Sign me up,‘ ’’ Coursey said. 
Courageously she struck off alone 
with a one-way ticket to Europe. 

Once in Europe, Coursey spent 18 
months working in a Swiss hospital 
as a medical technician. No one 
spoke English, but that didn’t deter 
her. Within two months, she could 
speak German so well that she was 
taking emergency calls. 

Several years later while 
Coursey’s husband. Herb, was atten¬ 
ding Indiana University, college of¬ 
ficials asked her to write a new 
course in biology. She not only 
wrote the course, but also taught it. 

Although Coursey is still partial¬ 
ly paralyzed, she works out regularly 
with weights and walks 3 to 5 miles 
each morning. Working with 
weights ftas given her some im¬ 
provement in shoulder and arm 
usage. 

Whether it’s fighting a crippling 
paralysis, learning a new language 
or writing a new college course, 
Coursey has proven a courageous 
contender. 


Schick directs 
HPE projects 


By KIM SEBEK 
staff writer 

Roland J. Schick, Health and 
physical education coordinator, is 
manager of the new Health and 
Physical Education Center. Schick 
has positive feelings about the 
Center’s growth in the next year. 

“The possibilities of the new 
facility are overwhelming and 
endless. Right now, we’re concern¬ 
ed about serving the students and 
having the building open for general 
use,’’ explained Schick. 

A few of the numerous projects 
Schick plans include: faculty fitness 
programs, biking and running clubs, 
community service classes and ap¬ 
praisal classes in which participants 
take a body composition test. 

The Center now offers more ac¬ 
tivities for students than for faculty 
and community, but Schick 
describes the main purpose of the 
HPE Center as wellness. 

“The main purpose of the HPE 
Center is the promotion of 
wellness,’’ Schick said. “Wellness 
is more than fitness and recreation; 
it is a lifestyle.’’ 

“Through the Center, TJC will 
present individuals with the oppor¬ 
tunity, both educationally and 
physically, to choose their level of 
wellness,’’ Schick said. 

Schick will not promote his other 
plans until spring. 

“The HPE Center opened June 1, 
1987, and it will probably by June 
1, 1988, before we get our future 
plans in gear because, at this point, 


there are just too many things to take 
care of,’’ Schick said. 

Schick, 29, is interested in his own 
wellness as well that of students. 

“I run 20-25 miles a week, lift 
weights three times a week and 
closely monitor my diet,’’ Schick 
said. “I also stay away from red 
meats and fast foods.’’ 

Schick received his bachelor’s 
degree in physical education from 
Oberlin College in Ohio, and his 
master’s degree in physical educa¬ 
tion from the University of Akron in 
Akron, Ohio. 

He was a physical education 
teaching assistant at North Texas 
State University, coach and learning 
disability tutor at New London High 
School in New London, Ohio and 
physical education instructor and 
wide receiver coach at the Univer¬ 
sity of Akron. 

He firmly believes that physical 
fitness is not enough. Wellness ac¬ 
tion embodies proper diets, lifestyles 
and habits. 

The Center employs 15 students. 
They check-in equipment, return 
l.D. cards, monitor the weight room 
and work as lifeguards. 

“The students are very responsi¬ 
ble in taking care of everything. Hir¬ 
ing them gives the student a chance 
to earn a little extra income,’’ Schick 
said. 

A student who wants to work at 
the Center can pick up an applica¬ 
tion form at the financial aid office. 
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A BIOLOGY WONDER --Biololgy Instructor Josephine Coursey has 
overcome her paralysis and written a new course in biology. She is 
also teaching the course. 
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DINNER AT VAUGHN‘S™ “D/n/ng in Style” is the 
/atest exhibit at the Vaughn Library and Learning 
Resources Center. Arranged by Library Assistants 


Mary Jane McNamara and Neila Willbanks, this 
thanksgiving table setting was created by their own 
personal items. 


‘Dining’ exhibit 


opens in 

By JOE COLEMAN 
staff writer 

“Dining in Style” exhibit in 
Vaughn Library and Learning 
Resources Center is planned to 
enrich students’ lives. 

Library Assistants Mary Jane 
McNamara and Nella Willbanks ar¬ 
ranged the exhibit, a Thanksgiving 
table setting. Home Economics In¬ 
structor Rebecca Bibby assisted with 
the project. They used their own per¬ 
sonal items in this exhibit. 

The Library staff puts together 
various exhibits to illustrate what in¬ 
structors are teaching in classrooms, 
McNamara said. For example, “The 
World of 1787” exhibit in 
September provided outside learning 
for students. That particular exhibit 
was tied in with the government and 
history courses. 

This exhibit shows parents, 
students and the general public 
various collections available in the 
Library which is a part of the whole 
education program, McNamara said. 

Many items in the exhibit are ex¬ 
amples that could be used on the 
table every day. 

Various types of tableware from 
the late 1890’s to the present are 
shown, including Roman, Chinese 
and early European, McNamara 

said. 


library 

Examples of Japanese, Chinese 
and English teapots and bowls, as 
well as pieces of early 19th Century 
cut and pressed glass, modern 
crystal and Haviland French china 
are included. 

Furthermore, one may find sug¬ 
gestions on how to brighten meals 
with table settings for guests and 
family in the books. 

Many items in the ex¬ 
hibit are examples 
that could be used on 
the table every day. 

“Throughout history, mankind 
has sought to enhance with beautiful 
serving pieces and art objects the 
ceremony of breaking bread 
together,” McNamara said. 

“Good food made to taste even 
better with handsome china, silver, 
glassware is an ancient tradition,” 
she said. 

The exhibit will remain through 
November during regular Library 
hours. 

Library hours are: Monday 
through Thursday, 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m.; Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 

p.m.; Saturday, 1 to 4 p.m. and Sun¬ 
day 1 to 5 p.m. 


TJC students piece lives back together after fire 

By SHELLY HULSEY 
photo editor 


Moving off to college and into 
your own apartment is an exciting 
challenge for rvdtny young men and 
women. For six TJC students, a 
tragic accident in the early morning 
hours last month transformed their 
carefree lifestyle into a battle for 
survival. 

A fire started by simmering coals 
destroyed students’ homes and 
belongings at Strawberry Ridge 
Apartments in the wee morning 
hours after Labor Day. One girl ex¬ 
plains how she has coped. 

Regina Meredith, a freshmn from 
Slocum, had returned from a Labor 
Day weekend visit home: The two 
girls from the apartment below 
her’s, also TJC students, borrowed 


a barbecue pit to grill on. When they 
finished with the pit, they dumped 
the used coals in a paper bag and 
leaned them against the apartments. 

“According to the firemen, this 
apparently caused the fire,” said 
Meredith. 

Later that night, Meredith was 
awakened by the smoke detector. 
Her initial feeling was panic. 

“When I saw all the smoke, I 
didn’t even think about feeling of the 
door to see if it was hot, I just yank¬ 
ed it open, saw all the flames leap¬ 
ing out at me, slammed it shut and 
went off the balcony,” she said. 

Meredith learned later that people 
outside had been screaming up to her 
room to awaken her. Their cries 
were unheard; fortunately the smoke 
alarm went off. Ten minutes after 


Meredith and her roommate got out, 
the apartment went up in the fire. 

When the firemen got everything 
under control and Meredith went up 
to survey the damage, she found 
everything gone. 

“It was kind of scary because the 
only thing that wasn’t burnt was 
mine and my roommate’s (Amanda 
Wolf) Bibles--even though 
everything around them burned,” 
said Meredith. 

Every piece of clothing and fur¬ 
niture was destroyed in the fire. We 
had been saving for our new fur¬ 
niture to furnish the apartment—now 
everything we worked so hard for is 
gone,” said Meredith. 


Because the apartments were com¬ 
pletely destroyed, everyone was 
moved to nearby Raspberry Ridge 
Apartments. The students will con¬ 
tinue to live there. 

The next day the Red Cross fur¬ 
nished them with twin beds and a 
dresser which are presently the on¬ 
ly furnishings in the apartment. 

Red Cross gave the girls $12 each 
to buy groceries and $ 17 each to buy 
clothes. They now have only about 
three suits of clothes. 

As a result of the tragedy, 
Meredith first wanted to quit school 
and go home, but her mom en¬ 
couraged her to stay. For the first 
couple of weeks after the fire, 
Meredith had continuing flashbacks 
of the tragedy. 


“I would wake up in the middle 
of the night hearing people scream¬ 
ing at me to get out and seeing the 
flames leaping out at me as I open¬ 
ed the door,” Meredith said. 

“Not many people from school 
even knew about the fire because I 
only missed one day of school,” 
Meredith said. “We got most of our 
help and support from the Red Cross 
and people from Slocum. There are 
some kids from Slocum living in 
Raspberry Ridge and they offered to 
help us in any way they can. The 
folks from back home were also very 
supportive.” 

Through the support of family and 
friends, Meredith has come through 
the fire-singed but stronger. 


Dorm, apartment residents should have insurance 


By STEPHANIE PAYNE 
assistant editor 

Students who live in an apartment 
or dorm and think they are covered 
on their parent’s insurance policy, 
better think twice. A disaster such as 
fire or theft could leave them in a bad 
situation. 

Many homeowner policies do not 
cover losses for a family member 
living in another place. 

“Generally, if a parent’s policy is 
a Standard Homeowner B or C 
Policy, up to 10 percent of the value 
of household contents could cover 
the student’s property away from 


home,” said John Zeigler of 
Anderson-Zeigler Insurance Agen¬ 
cy. “It is. important to see what 
policy the parents have.” 

If your parents’ policy does not 
cover you, the best bet would be to 
get your own insurance, Zeigler 
said. He suggests getting the HOB- 
T, also known as the Tenant Oc¬ 
cupancy Policy. 

Most agents in town can write this 
policy for you, he said. The price 
depends on how much coverage is 
needed, although insurance com¬ 
panies have been known to limit 
coverage. 

If a fire destroys your apartment 
or dorm room and everything you 


own goes with it, you need to make 
a list of all you lost and its market 
value for the insurance company. 
Zeigler suggests you make the list 
now so if a fire does start, you’ll 
have an adequate list of your losses. 
The list is easier to make when you 
are calm. 

Theft is a possibility, especially in 
a residence hall. But even if you live 
in an apartment, some companies are 
unwilling to write this into your 
policy or they may require you pay 
a deductible before they begin to 
pay. 

Dormitory occupancy is hard to 
find coverage for because the at¬ 


mosphere is much looser and the 
possiblity of theft therefore is 
greater, Zeigler explained. Because 
a dorm is like a family unit people 
trust each other and theft can occur 
easily. 

Insuring belongings in an apart¬ 
ment is no problem. “We can write 
coverage for apartments,” Zeigler 
said. For covering $15,000 contents 
in an apartment, the average cost per 
year is $129 in a brick veneer apart¬ 
ment and up to $165 in a frame 
apartment. 

Each roommate needs an in¬ 
surance policy. If one decides to get 
insurance, his or her roommate must 
also get coverage. This prevents the 


insured from receiving money for 
the uninsured in case of theft or 
disaster. 

Computers are a new insurance 
concern. Students bring them to col¬ 
lege, but computers are not covered 
on regular insurance policies. They 
must be carried on an endorsement, 
a provision added to a policy. Com¬ 
puter coverage costs $50 minimum. 

Valuable jewelry, furs and 
cameras are not gooij items to take 
to college, but some people do bring 
them, Zeigler said. These need to be 
insured under specialized policies 
which cost more. Because the in¬ 
sured items are expensive, the 
coverage is worth it. 
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Campus 

jobs 

available 

Many students work on campus 
while they attend college. Getting 
such jobs is not difficult. 

First, students must decide 
where they would like to work. 
Students eligible for financial aid 
will be placed in a job for which 
they are most equipped, said 
Robert C. Cullins, director of in¬ 
stitutional studies studies and 
reports. The College Work Study 
Program is available for students 
eligible for financial aid. 

The federal governmant pro¬ 
vides 80 percent of the funds 
needed for the CWS program 
while TJC funds the other 20 per¬ 
cent. CWS students are placed in 
jobs most suitable to their 
abilities. They work from five to 
15 hours a week and earn the 
minimum wage of $3.35 an hour. 

Students not receiving financial 
aid may also apply for a campus 
job. Although all positions are 
filled now, Cullins recommends 
that students keep trying. 

“There are a total of 62 
students working on campus right 
now,” Cullins said. “We are 
always hiring students to do the 
many small jobs that need to be 
taken care of.” 

Positions range from working 
in the dining hall to the 
bookstore. Interested students 
should contact the financial aid 
office in Jenkins Hall for more in¬ 
formation, Cullins said. 
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CATCHING A COLD ?~Cold viruses wait to catch persons who are 
stressed, unhappy or tired, said Health Services Coordinator Zelda 
Boucher who is checking Freshman Trade Mathis’ temperature. Com¬ 
mon symptoms are sniffles, a scratchy throat or a low grade fever. 



Wednesday noon 
across from Student Center 


Come join our celebration 

Baptist Student Union 

1327 S. Baxter 

free lunch and program 


Fatigued people 
target for colds 


By JOE COLEMAN 
staff writer 


Cold season has arrived. About 
200 known types of cold viruses are 
waiting to catch persons who are 
stressed, unhappy or tired. These 
people have a greater risk of cat¬ 
ching a cold than those who are not, 
said Health Services Coordinator 
Zelda Boucher. 

Statistics show every year in the 
United States, more than 90 million 
colds require medical attention or 
restrict activity. 

Common cold symptoms are: snif¬ 
fles, a scratchy throat or a low grade 
fever. They develop one to three 
days after the virus gets into the 
body, said Boucher. A person can 
pass a cold to another two days 
before he knows he has it. 

Most colds are caused by 
rhinoviruses. When a virus invades 
one’s nose or throat, it finds a “host 
cell” to attack. 

A single virus can produce up to 
10.000 offspring in an hour, 
Boucher said. 

To avoid colds, avoid ea ting ar 
drinking after another person. 

Once inside the body, the virus 
goes to work unless it is successful¬ 
ly attacked by one of the body 
defenders (antibodies). Next, the cell 
drops its protective shield which 
allows the virus to multiply. 


Lipsticks should not be shared and 
toothbrushes should be changed 
every three months, especially after 
one has had a cold. 

Rest helps fight a cold and lowers 
the chance that bacterial infection 
and other complications will occur. 


Satisfies show every 
year in the United 
States, more than 90 
million colds require 
medical attention or 
restrict activity. 


Next, one should eat and drink 
sensibly, Boucher said. One need not 
“starve a cold.” Eat normal, healthy 
meals. Drink plenty of fruit juices 
and hot liquids. 

One should use only mild medica¬ 
tion, she advised. Aspirin may help 
relieve cold aches and fever. Gargle 
with mouthwash or salt dissolved in 
water. 

Finally, one should observe good 
hygiene. Keep the cold victim’s 
glasses and towels separate. One 
should use and dispose of paper 
tissues and not use the family 
toothpaste because he may spread his 
cold. 

No drug can prevent or cure a 
cold. Powerful antibiotics can cure 
secondary infections that sometimes 
complicate a cold. These should 
never be taken without a prescrip¬ 
tion, she said. Over-using these 
drugs reduces their effectiveness. 


Surprise Pregnancy 

Make a plan good for you by calling Pam at 
Life Anew Adoption Agency in Paris 

214 - 785-7410 

Free Pregnancy Service 



Buy One PIZZA 
Get One FREE! 
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© 


i TJC - 


Buy any size Original Round Pizza at regular price arid 
get the identical pizza FREE with this coupon! 

Watch For Specials 

in The Tyler Courier-Times TV Showcase 

592-7744 

_1735 Troup Hwy. - Green Acres Shopping Village 

(m) HMte 

America’s Largest "Cany Out" Pizza Chain 


Expires 12-15-87 
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Swedish ‘Gabbi’ Olden 
joins Apache Lady team 


By KIM SEBEK' 
staff writer 

Though she’s a new Apache Lady, Gabriella “Gab¬ 
bi" Olden is not unfamiliar with the United States or 
U.S. sports. She competed at Lake Mary High School 
in Florida where she was an exchange student for a year. 

Olden, a 5-foot-6 point guard, became interested in 
basketball about nine years ago and gave it a shot. 

"In Sweden, there is not organized high school 
basketball," she explains, "so I competed against 
females of all ages on what we call club teams." 

Before coming to the United States, she also attend¬ 
ed a special basketball school two years in her 
hometown, Huskvarna, Sweden, four hours south of 
Stockholm. 

As an exchange student. Olden learned U.S. basket¬ 
ball which differs from Swedish play. 

The difference, she said, "is not so much the com¬ 
petition. It’s just that Sweden has international rules 
which pertain only to a faster-paced game." 

Apache Ladies Coach Charles Mancil discovered 
Olden through the Vliami University coach with whom 
she lived when she was an exchange student. Olden was 
torn between an opportunity to stay in Florida or come 
play college ball in Texas. Texas won. 

"I could have continued playing in Florida, but I 
decided on coming to Texas because I wanted to see 
another state," she said. 

“She’s the first foreign girl I’ve ever seen play ball," 
says teammate Sonji Baldwin, "She’s a great player as 
well as a great person." 

"Gabbi has excellent potential as a passer and defen¬ 
sive player. She can really shake, bake and fake with 
that pony tail too," comments teammate Michele Cofer. 




Like anyone else, Olden gets homesick. She admits 
it is hard being so far away from home, but she is ad¬ 
justing just as any other freshman must. Instead of ven¬ 
turing home on the weekends, she simply picks up the 
phone and places a collect call to Mom. 
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SHOOT FOR TWO -Apache Ladies’ newest squad 
member is 5 ft. 6 in. point guard Gabriella “Gabbi” 
Olden from Huskvarna, Sweden. 


Ladies 
win, lose 

Despite heavy odds, the 
Apache Ladies faired well in the 
Trinity Valley Community Col¬ 
lege Classic last week in Athens. 
They won one by 14 points and 
lost two games by a total of 4 
points. 

Thursday night the Ladies lost 
to top ranked Trinity Valley 
Community College, 83-80. 
Leading scorers for the game 
were Sophomores Rose Avery 
with 23 points and 15 rebounds 
and Jana Crosby with 21 points. 

Friday night the Ladies 
defeated Fort Hood, 74-60. 
Leading scorers for this game 
were Avery with 23 points and 10 
rebounds, Crosby with 17 and 
Sophomore Lisa Dark with 12. 

In Saturday’s game, Odessa, 
another top ranked team, defeated 
the Apaches, 64-63. Avery 
dominated with 26 points and 
Crosby followed with 16. 

"We definitely went in as an 
underdog. They (Trinity Valley 
and Odessa) are ranked two of the 
top three teams in Texas and have 
been ranked high in the nation 
before," said Coach Charles 
Mancil. 

Though they lost two games in 
the tournament, the Ladies were 


not discouraged. 

"I was very pleased with the 
intensity and the effort of the 
team. They played like cham¬ 
pions," said Mancil. 


The Ladies meet McLennan 
Community College at 4 p.m. 
tomorrow night in the opening 
game of the Panola Classic at 
Carthage. 



Tomorrow 

two opportunities to hear 

THE TYPE “E” WOMAN 

Kreelene Van Cleef, Speaker 
Executive Director of Mental Helath Assn. 
Licensed professional counselor 
Thursday, Nov. 12 

12:40 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. in Jean Browne Theater 
6 to 7:30 p.m. in Student Center Lounge 

A seminar for adults in a changing world presented by 
Tyler Junior College’s Support Services and Counseling Center. 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC — NO CHARGE ADVANCE REGISTRATION ADVISED 

The high-achieving Type E woman, who tries to excel in multiple roles 
and be everything to everybody, is the victim of her own success. The 
more she shows she can do, the more others demand. And the cost to 
her physical and mental health can be enormous. 

For more information call Vickie Geisel, Support Services Coordinator 

at 214-531-2395 or 531-2388 

Tyler Junior College gives equal consideration of all applicants for admission without regard to race color creed 
national origin, sex, age, marital status or physical handicap. LPC credit pending. 


East Texas Records 

We buy, sell & trade old 

records of all kinds 

3640 Estes Parkway 

Just south of 1-20 

Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Phone 236-3939 anytime 

FOUND 

Men’s class ring near TJC ten¬ 
nis courts. Call 566-2656. 

Call 531-2298 

to put your ad here 

Tutoring for math, history, 
English, biology, literature. 
Help writing research 
papers, essays. Call 
858-2419 for Rozell Jones 

NIX BAIL BONDS 

219 E. Ferguson, Tyler, Texas 75702 

595-3535 


Licensed 

Muscle Therapy 

James M. Pruett, rmt 

214-561 -0645 Accupressure 

Myo Therapy 
Theraputic Massage 
Hydro Therapy 
Reflexology ... 

Mobile Service by Appointments Only 
TJC Discount with this ad 


214-592-1459 

DC Clint Johnson 
(E. 5th & Beckham) 

214-839-7121 

(Styles to Go) 
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